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standard of value would work so much injustice, and would
so entirely derange all private contracts, that it ought to be
firmly resisted.

You assume that the measure I have suggested could
only be adopted " on condition of France and the United
" States agreeing to bimetallism." I cannot admit this to
be the case : on the contrary, I hold that our action on this
question ought to be entirely independent of what they may
do. Neither this nor any other country can, without
imprudence, make the regulation of its currency a matter
of negotiation with other nations. Each nation should,
without being trammelled by any agreement with another,
keep itself free to deal with the subject as it may think fit.
We ought therefore neither to bind ourselves by stipulations
respecting our currency with other states, nor seek to obtain
any from them. But whatever may be the policy of other
nations, I believe that very great advantage would result
from this country's making greater use of silver by ac-
cepting it at the market price of the day as the basis, in
conjunction with gold, of our paper circulation. At the
same time I am far from denying that as we have an
interest in everything that tends to give increased facilities
to the trade of the world, it would be for our advantage,
as well as for their own, if other commercial nations were to
follow the example I desire that we should set in this matter.
And if we led the way I think it probable that they would
follow, because it would be for their interest to do so.
Suppose we were to take the course I have suggested, how
would it affect France, and how would France be likely to
act? As far as it went, our making more use of silver
would clearly be of advantage to France, since it would
tend to diminish the quantity of silver now pressing upon
the market by creating a new demand for it. And what
would France do? There seem to me only two courses
she could reasonably take. She might determine to maintain
her existing law (thus allowing both gold and silver to